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AGREGULUGBABa 
(From the American Quarterly Review.) 
AGRICULTURE, 
(Concluded.) 

“By methods of analyses, depending upon 
chemical and electrical instruments discovered in 
lute times, it has been ascertained that all the va- 
ricties of material substances may be resolved in- 
to 2 comparatively smal number of bodies, which, 
as they are not capable of being decompounded, 
are considered, in the present state of chemical 
knowledge, as elements, The bodies incapable 
of decomposition, at present known, are fortysev- 
en. Of these, thirtyeight are metals, six are in- | 
flammable bodies, and three substances which | 
noite with metals and inflammable bodies, and ! 
form, with theim, acids, alkalies, earths, or other 
analogous componnds, he chemical elements, 
acted upon by attractive powers, combine in dif- | 

In their simple combinations, | 





ferent aggregates, 
they produce various erystalline substances, dis- 
tinguished by the regularity of their forms. In 
more complicated arrangements, they constitute 
the varieties of vegetab’e and animal substances, 
hear the higher characte: of organization, and are | 
rendered suhservient tothe purposes of life. And | 
by the influence of heat, light, and electrical pow. | 
ers, there is a constant series of changes ; matter | 
assumes new forms, the destruction of one order | 
of beings tends to the conservation of another, | 
solution and consolidation, decay and renovation, | 
are connected, and whilst the parts of the system | 
continue in a state of fluctuation and change, the 
order and harmony of the whole remain unalter- 
able.” pp. 7—9. ; 

Sir Humphrey, in the same part of his works, 
superadds some valuable remarks concerning the 
organization of plants; the effect of air, earth and 
water, in producing their different natures, the 
philosophy of fallowing and irrigation, and also 
the character of manures, and their chemical ef 
fect upon the soil. 

The aid of science has not only been exerted 
in advancing the best modes of tillage, but also in 
conjunction with the mechanie arts, it has led to 
the invention of new, and the improvement of old 
instruments of husbandry. ‘The plough, the har- 
row, and many utensils of less consequence, have 
been gradually advancing from the rough model 
of the original inventor, to the finished and com- 
modious instruments now in use, which have vast- 
ly augmented the profits and lightened the labor 
of agricultural industry. 





But notwithstanding science has very material- 
ly aided the progress of agriculture, it is, after all, 
mainly owing to the strict observation. of practical 
results, that the most solid advantages have been 
obtained. For this object, the experience of prac- 
tical farmers is invaluable. By comparing the 
results of their practice, general facts have been 
estublished. To furnish an organ for the colla- 





tion of these facts, socicties have been formed, und 


agricu'tural journals have been published, in al- 
most every state of the Union. It is only within 


the Jast ten or twelve years, however, thet the | 


public mind has been awakened to an effective 
impulse in the cause of husbandry, as well as the 
other branehes of national industry, 

most prominent societies whieh have been estab- 
lished in this country for that object is the Aimer- 


ican Institute, the title of whose Journal we have | 


placed atthe head of this paper. ‘That society 
was organized about eight years ago in the ely 
of New York, “ for the promotion of agriculture, 
commerce, wanulactures, and the arts.” 
sign is to arouse and concentrate the public nind 
upon a great American system of domestic indus- 
try. Itis founded on the faet, that the U.S. pos- 
sesses within its boundaries all the means of nation- 


al comfortand strength, without a necessity of de- | 


pendence for any thing upon foreign markets ; and 
all which is required for the development of the 
resources which are spread around us, is active, 
intelligent, vigorous industry. "lle American In- 
stitute, in accordance with its charter, holds its 
stated periodical meetings, annual addresses are 
delivered before the society, fairs are held, con- 


tributions made of valuable facts, new discover- | 


ies, INiprovements, or inventions in the arts ; and 
premiums are awarded to the mest approved ar- 
ticles of domestic manufacture. The Journal of 
the Institute, which we regard as a valuable com- 
pendium, professes to give, in monthly numbers, 
a record of the transactions of the society, [t is 
also in contemplation by the Institute, to estab- 
lich, in connection with a library, a reposRory in 
the city of New York, which shal! be a general 
receptacle of models in the arts—we mean those 
models which have been recently invented. Who 

ever visited the patent office at Washington, be- 
fore iis destruction, could not fail to be surprised at 
the amazing activity of the Ameriean mind in new 
inventions, or to be convinced that an institution 
like that which we have last mentioned, would be 
desirable in the commercial metropolis of the 
country. The vast advantiges of a society like 
the American Institute, must be manifest to every- 
body. It concentrates public attention upon im- 
provements in domestic industry, Tt enlarges the 
boundaries of practical knowledge, by the estab- 
lishment of facts founder upon the experience of 
different minds, and excites emulation in the arts, 
by the prizes which it holds out to competition. 


Besides this society, others of like cheracter have | 


States 


different of the 
we believe, under government pat- 


been instituted* in the 


union, some, 
ronage. ‘Jhe establishment of agricultural socie- 
ties and journals in the different states, we trust, 
is the harbinger of greater ndvancementin science 
and the arts throughout the country, It is clearly 
right that inventions in the arts, or great skill and 
eare in raising stock, should meet with reward, 
and accordirgly the premiums which are awarded 





*We need scarcely allude to the Franklin Institute of 
Pennsylvania, a noble monument of the skill and en- 
terprise of this powerful and growing State. 


Among the | 


Its de- | 


at our agriculturel fairs, to the owners of first-rate 
eattle and approved specimens of domestic man- 
facture, are attended with the benefit of exei- 
ting the ambition of these two classes of produ- 


: ) cers, 


Societies, similar to those which we have men- 
tioned as existing in this counsry, have fer a long 
time been established in) Great Britain, which 
hold annual fairs, where the most approved breeds 
, of sheep, cattle and horses, as well as agricultural 
| preductions, are exhibited, Similar societies have 
been organized in France, and the report of the 
Central Royal Society of that country, read at its 
jlast public sitting in April, 1836, by M. Bodin, 
may be found in the Journal of the American In- 
stitute. Several enterprising gentlemen of the 
northern as well as the southern states, indepen- 
dently of these societies, have made extraordinary 


‘individual exertions in the cause, by importing 
lexotic plants, and the most approved stock, 

| Horticulture, which may be considered the fine 
ats of agriculture, has also received considerable 
jattention in this country, through the ageney of 
| private and public enterprise; and theannual hor- 
ticultural exhibitions in our large cities, give prom- 
ise of brilliant success. Besides the various pub- 
lic gardens devoted to this object, there are pri- 


gi 
establishments deserving of all commenda. 


ion, 

In Boston, Philadelphia and New York, public 
The de- 
parted, who were before consigned to the barren 
| heath, or the crowded grave-yards of tumultuous 


a may now be congregated in beauty and 


| 

| 

| 

ae 
| vate 
| 

| 

j spirit has made still farther advances, 
| 


peace, among silent groves, where nature, learn. 
| ing, architecture, poeiry, and seuly ture weave 
| the brightest trophies over the monuments of the 
| deat, 

Why has not husbandry advanced more rapidly 
in this country, with its wide field of operation, 
aided as it is by the most valuable agricultural 
journals, and such apparently energetic societies ? 
lo this question we answer, that there are two 
prominent causes which tend to impede the pro- 
gress of agricultural industry throughout the Uni- 

The first which we shall mention, 


ted 
may perhaps appear somewhat paradoxical, It 
In a country of-lim- 
ited extent ard dense population, there is neces. 


States, 


is the excess of geod land. 


sarily a resort to artilicial means to augment the 
| produce of the soil,and this tends to the advance- 
ment of husbandry. ‘This is doubtless the foun- 
dation of the progress of that seience in England, 
Where, however, the territory is so wide and fer. 
| tile us ourown, farmers are unwilling to expend 
| their labor and money in cultivating a naturally 
(barren or worn out soil by artificial means, when 


| the vast regions of the west are spread out before 
high cultivation of a small 
would be more 
padvantageous to than a great extent 

woorly cultivated, but it seems to be the ambition 
}of eur American farmers to extend their opera. 
It is equally clear, that 


them, Doubtless the 


surface of naturally 


j 
San 


barren 
the owner, 


tions over lerge tracts. 
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the same labor would, if expended upon the west- | bleating flocks, and their gains, if less rapid, will 
ern soil, produce, upon an average, double the | be more solid. To this important elass of our cit | 
amount of that at the east, There bas been, here- | jzens, both at the east and the west, we would 
tofore, a counterbalaneing advantage in faver of | 
the eastern farmer in the greater price of his pro- 
But this we believe does not now hold 
good, The increasin# emigration to the west, and 
the too general neglect there of agriculture, eau. | Let them recollect that Washington was a hus- 
ses an excess of population ever the products of | bandman, and returned to his farm after he had 
the earth, while the market at the east is making | Worked out the salvation of hiscountry ; thafit is 
greater demands on account of the emigration |@n honorable and virtuous employment; that it 
from abroad; and this tends vastly to increase the | Was the farmers of the revolution, who, grasping 
value of those prodnets, It is a fact within our) their muskets from the hooks of their cottages, 
immediate knowledge, that the farmers of Miehi-| vere the most important instruments in accom- 
gan, even in the interior, have a ready market for | plishing our independence, and that they, as a 


quote the sentiment of the Roman poet: 


Me “ O fortunatos nimium sua si bona norint 
duets, 





Agricolas 


all they can produce, at their own doors, as the | class, have ever heen regarded as the bone and 
emigrants to that country must be maintained by | muscle of the republic, 
the produce raised by others, until they can clear To the neglect of agricultural industry in this 


‘She | country, and also the amount of foreign emigra- 
tion whieh is daily pouring in upow us, may be 
attributed the fact, that wheat end other staples 
are imported into the United States at the present 
time from abroad. There may be partial excep- 
tions to this negicet of agriculture in some of the 
states, among Which we might designate Massa- 
chusetts, Pennsylvania and New York. The for- 
mer, as is well known, possesses a comparatively 
barren soil, but by considerable effort it is brought, 
probably, into a better state of cultivation than 
any other section of New Eneland. Good hus- 
bandry prevails also in some portions of the state 
of New York, particularly about the Genessee 
eountry, one of the most beautiful agricultural re- 
gions inthe United States, Pennsylvania, also, 
with her immense resources of coal and iron, is 
inthe main under the influence of as productive 


and bring under cultivation their own land. 
establishment of internal improvements, by facili- 
tating the means of communication, has enhanced 
It is known to 
every farmer of the west, that within a few years 
corn was sold in the interior of Ohio at about six 
eents per bushel, and that it is vow more than 
doubled in price. It is hardly to be imagined, 
therefore, that very rapid advenees will be made 
in the science of husbandry while so much good 
land ean be procured at so small a price, and 
where its products can be obtained with compur- 
atively little toil. " Men here require nature to do 
what in other countries is effected only by labo- 
rious art, 


the price of western productions, 





When, however, the country becomes 
so densely populated as to require economy of 
space, art will come in to supply the deficiences 
of nature, and husbandry will be greatly advan- 
ced. tillage as any other state in the Union, and pos- 
Another cause of bad husbandry in this coun-|sesses probably a better market. This is owing, 
try, is that spirit of speculation, the auri sacra} in a great measure, to the existence of a hard- 
James, which is abroad, | were German population, and the general es- 
them the farmers, are induced to neglect straight | tablishment of inte. nal improvements throughout 
forward industry, and te embark in extraordinary | the st¥te, which furnish a ready market for agri- 
and hazardous enterprizes, and ths produces an |enltural products. Although considerable atten- 
unnatural state of things. There is, doubtiess, in| tion has been paid to the subject of agriculture at 
the rapid advancement of the Union, a wide field | the south, by the institution of societies, and ex- 
for the mere accumulation of wealth by specula- | hibitions of demestie jproduets, it is believed that 
tion, but it impedes the solid prosperity of the) the planters make too large drafts upon the soil, 
country. Although the price of agricultural pro. land as they do not expend much labor in manur- 
duce is high at the west, the farmers of that cous-/| ing, it becomes soon exhausted by improvident 
try are unwilling to engage in the arduous labor | culture, We trust thatthe farmers of the country 
of tilling the soil, when there may be secured | will return to the soil,and that agriculture, which 
such immense advances in the value of property is now so grossly neglected in comparison with 
by judicious investments, and accordingly we find | other pursuits, will receive that attention which it 
them a race of consumers, and not of producers. | riehly deserves. 
The exorbitant prices which are vow affixed te] An agricultural convention lias been recently 
a great proportion of the western lands by indi- held at Albany, in which certain resolutions were 
viduals, outrun the sober calculations of common ! passed in favor of memorializing the legislature of 
sense, and must retrograde. ‘The growth of a|the state for the establishment ef a school for the 
country generally follows aud not precedes the | teaching of scientific and practical agriculture ; 
cultivation of the soil. buaginary valuations may | for the appropriation of money by government as 
feed the midnight visions of the greedy specula- rewards for useful inventions in husbandry ; and 
tor; but they will not feed the bedy. ft is to th | also for the introduction of agricultural and horti- 
facts which we have ment.oned, conjoined with enltural books into the common schools, ail of 
which we hope will prevail, 





All classes, and among 





the scanty harvests of the lat year, and perhaps, 
in some measure, to the accumulation of market- 
able products by speculators, that we may attrib- 
ute the high price of produce at the present time. 


In order to show that the American mind has 
not been inactive upon the theoretic part of hus- 
bandry, we shall embody a list which was made 
Let the farmers return to their ploughs, and they | in 1835, of the most prominent agricultural re- 
will not subject themselves to the bitter disay- ports, volumes and journals, which have been pub- 
pointments which must always follow in the path jlished inthe United States. The first work of 
of visionary speculation, Let them reclaim the }that class published in this country, was Essays 
wilderness and the exhausted fields, and scatter!on Field Husbandry, by Jared Elliot, Connecti- 
over their broad surface the waving harvests and ; cut; issued in Boston in 1760. ‘the Massachusetts 





| itory. 
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Agricultural Society was incorporated in 1792, 
and their first work, entitled Laws and Regu'a- 
tions of the Massachusetts Agricultural Society, 
with some interesting extracts from foreign and 
domestic publications, was issued in 1793. They 
subsequently published a collection of papers on 
agriculture, and finally, a voluminous work under 
the title of the Massachusetts Agricultural Re; os- 
‘the Philadel; hia Society for ;rometing 
Agriculture, was instituted In 1785, and they have 
published five volumes of memoirs, the last in 
1826. ‘The Pennsylvania Agricultural Sc ciety, 
under the auspices of John Hare Powell, Psq.,* 
have published two octavo volumes, the first’ in 
1824, and entitled Memoirs, and the second, Hints 
to Anierican Husbandmen, which appeared in 
1827. The Society in the state of New Yerk, for 
the promotion of agricuhure, arts and manufae- 
ture, issued—under the auspices of certain gen- 
tlemen, among whom was Chancellor Livings- 
ton—four quarto volumes of Transactions, the 
first in 1792, and the second in 1799. The Pourd 
of Agriculture inthe state of New York published 
three octavo volumes of Memoirs, which were 
printed and distributed atthe expense of the state. 
The first of these volumes appeared in 182], and 
the third in 1824. The Albany County Socicty 
of New York, have likewise published several ag- 
ricultural tracts ; and the Fsesex Agricultural so- 
ciety have published thirtecn ectavo pamphlets, 
the first in 1818, and the last in 1834.) This list 
comprises the most prominent agricuitural reports, 
not ineluding addresses, which have been given 
to the public previous to 1885. We subjoin the 
titles of the most important agricultural works 
which have been published in the U. States, in 
chronological order. 

Etliot’s Essays ; Boston, 1760. The New Eng- 
land Farmer or Georgical Dictionary, by Samuel 
Deane, D. D.; 1797. The Experienced Parmer, 
by Richard Parkinson, Doncaster, Eng.; Philadcl- 
phia, 1799. The Rural Socrates, or the Histery 
of Kliyogg, a celebrated philosophical Swiss far- 
mer; repubijished, Hallowell, Maine, 1800. Es- 
says and Notes on Husbandry and Rural Afiuirs, 
by J. B. Bordley; 1801. The Pennsylvania Pare 
mer, by Job Roberts; Philadelphia, 1804, The 
American Gardener’s Calendar, by Bernard Me 
Mahon; Philadelphia, 1806. Forsyth on Fruit 
Trees; republished at the same time. A com- 
plete ‘Treatise on Merinos, by Mr ‘Yessier ; 1811. 
very Man his own Cattle Doctor, by Francis 
Clater ; Philadelphia, 1815. Elements of Agri- 
cultural Chemistry, by Sir Humphrey Davy ; re- 
published in Beston, 1815. ‘The Code of Agri- 
culture, by Sir John Sinclair; republished, Hart- 
ford, 1818. Arator, a Series of Agricuttural Es- 
says; Petersburg, Va., 1800. ‘Ile Parmer’s As- 
sistant, by John Nicholson; Lancaster, Ponn.,, 
1820. ‘Treatise on “Agriculture, by a Practical 
Farmer; Albany,1820. Husbandiman and House- 
wife, by Thomas G, Fessenden ; Bellows Falls, 
Vt, 1820. ‘the Farimer’s Manual, by Frederick 
Butler: Wethersfield, Conn., 1820, Willich’s 
Domestic Encyclopedia; republished, 1821. ‘Ihe 
American Orchadist, by James ‘thacher, M. D.; 
Boston, 1822. Letters of Agricola, by John Young, 
1822. Nature and Harmonized in the 
Practice of Llusbandry, by the late Jolin Lorain ; 


Renson 


*‘fo the enterprise of this gentleman, more than to 
any ether individual in the Uniied States, are we in- 
debted for improvements in stock fiusbandry, by the 
importation of the best Cattle from abroad. 
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Philadelphia, 1825. Compendium of Cattle Med-! will soon be tricd here. Uf it shoud suceeed, the | chin ry which can be manufaetured, 


icine, by James White, republished, Philadelpbia, | yast tracts of fertile soil which we possess would 


1827. 
H. Cobb. 
Edmaod Ruffin; Petersburg, Va., 1832. 
on Poultry, Cows and Swine, by B. Moubray ; 


Treatise 


| 
| 
! 
| 


Manual on the Mulberry ‘free, by James | afford almost incxhaustibic resources for that ob- 
Essays on Calcareous Manures, by | jeer. 


The production of domestic silk seems to be a 
subject of no less importance than the manufae- 


reprinted froin the sixth London edition, and adap- ) ture of sugar, and we rejoiee that publie attention 


ted to the United States, by Thomas G, Fessen- | js awakening to this object. 


The consumption of 


den, editor of N. !ingland Parmer ; Boston, 1832. } that article is so great in our country, that its do- 
‘The Complete Farmer and Rural Economist, by | mestie production, superseding the necessity of 


Thomas G. Fessenden ; Boston, 1834. ‘These, to- 


gether with works reprinted in this country from 


ihe pen of William Cobbett, and a few others of) 


iess magnitude, comprise the bulk of the agricul- 
tural volumes which have been published in the 
U. States. P 

The following are most of the periodical jour- 
nals devoted to agriculture which have been is- 
sued in this country, and we rejoice to say, that, 
us a body, they exhibit marked talent in ther res- 
pective editors. 

The American Farmer; Baltimore, formerly 
edited by Johu S, Skinner, The New England 
Farmer, by ‘Thomas G, Fessenden ; Boston, ‘The 
New York Farmer, by Samuel Fleet; N. York. 
The Genessee Farmer, by Luther Tucker; Ro- 
chester, N. ¥Y. Goodsel’s Genessee Farmer, by 
N. Goodsel; Rochester, N.Y. Maine Farmer; 
Winthrop, Maine. Cultivator, by J. Buel, J. P. 
Beekman, and J. D. Wasson; Albany. Farmer’s 
Reporter ; Cincinnati, Ohio. Northern Fariner ; 
Newport, N. H. Southern Agriculturist ; Charles- 
ton. S.C. Ohio Farmer and Western Horticul- 
turist; Batavia, Ohio. Southern Planter; Ma- 
con, Geo, Farmer’s Register, by Edmund Ruf- 
fin; Richmoud, Va. Quarterly Journal of Agri- 
culture, Mechanics and Manufactures ; New York. 
The Plough Boy ; Albany, N. ¥. The Ameri- 
can Farmer’s Magazine; Washington, Besides 
these journals, there is a work published in 
Wilkesbarre, Penn., in the German language, and 
entitled the Farmer and Gardener. ‘Two horti- 
cultural journals have also been recently issued 
n Boston, the one entitled the American Garden- 
er’s Magazine; and the other, the Horticultural 
Register and Gardener’s Magazine, edited by 
Thomas G. Fessenden, ‘The list of works men- 
tioned above* may not, perhaps, contain all the 
publications which have been issued in the Uni- 
ted States, but it is sufficient to show, that how 
much soever, we may have neglected the practice, 
we have not, as a nation, been deficient in theo- 
retic husbandry. 


The recent introduction of two new subjects of 


culture into the United States, will, if carried out 
successfully, produce a marked epoch in Ameri- 
can agricuiture—we meat the manufacture of su- 
gar from the beet root, and also that of silk, The 
mannfacture of sugar from the beet :oot was first 
introduced into France under the auspices of Na- 
poleon, in 1811, and has been since carried on in 
that country with brilliant success. So great is 
the interest felt, and so auspicious is the prospect 
for the successful production of that article in the 
United States, that an association ef gentlemen in 
Philadelphia have despatched an agent, Mr Ped- 
der, to France, in order t» procure from that coun- 
try all the information respecting the process, 
which can be obtained. So far as returns have 
been received they are satisfactory, and there is 
every reason to hope that a successful experiment 





*for the above list we are indebted to a valuable eor- 
respondent of the N. Y. Farmer for March 1835. 





\its importation from abroad, would save a vast 


amount of expense, and at tie same time produce 
the mest beneficial consequences to the system of 
domestic industry, Rapid advances in this work 
are beginning to be made, and the Congress of 
tue United States has caused to be printed and 
distributed a valuable treatise on its cultivation 
and manufaueture. We understand, that, besides 
other imtprovements, an establishment for the man- 
ufacture of silk has r-cently been commenced in 
Dedham, Massachusetts, which, when in full op- 


eration, will run 1600 spindles, and employ 100 | 


females. ‘To those sections of the country which 
produce the mulberry tree in abundance, the man- 
ufacture of silk would doubtless be the most pro- 
ductive kind of labor which could be undertaken. 

The immense resources of cur country, an! the 
geographical features, as well as productions of 
her ditierent parts, seem to lay a natural founda- 
tion fora complete American system, which shall 
make us independent of the globe, The north, 
south and west have each peculiar advantages 
which do not seem to interfere, and which might 
be made thaterially to aid cach other. Jt is hard- 
ly to be imagined that New England wil! ever be 
a great agricultural region, as this is prevented by 
the natural barrenness of lier soil. Her prosper- 
ity must depend mainly on her commerce and 
manufactures. Nor do the productions of the 
south come in collision with those of the north 
and west, for they cannot be yielded by these re- 
gions. It is equally clear that the west must, in 
the end, become the great agricultural section of 
the country, as its natural advantages of soil place 
it above competition with the east in this respect. 
It is only by a system of internal improvement, 
acting upon these advantages, and by the encour- 
agement of domestic industry, that the greatest 
good can be secured for all parts of the coun- 
try. 

We have endeavored in this article—avoiding 
all minute specification and statistical detail—to 
exhibit briefly the general progress of agriculture, 
and its condition in the United States. Nature 
has provided us with the resources of a great ag- 
ricultural nation—in our vast tracts of fertile seil, 
untouched by the hand of man; forests, beneath 
whose shade the nations of Europe might find 
shelter and support; ‘and giant lakes, connecting 
distant regions, as with inland seas, upon whose 
broad bosoms the navies of the earth might float. 
We have also navigable rivers of immense mag- 
nitude, running almost the whole length and 
breadth of the continent, and rail-roads and ca- 
nals are in process of construction, which will 
connect the remote sections of the Mississippi 
Valley with the Atlantic frontier, These great 
public works, while they furnish chanuels of trans- 
portation for our agricultural products, are like so 


interests of di Terent sections, and make, as it were, 


a single neighborhood of the republic. We pos- 


! 
} 
| , 
wany iron chains, which bind together the local | be obliterated, 


| soil, 


—= 
nud to work 
up all the products whieh eau be furnished by the 
But more than all, we 
ernment, Which grants to labor a certain and sure 
reward, 


possess a tree gov- 


All we want is concentrated, intelligent, 
Give us but this,and we may 
be independent of the world and beeome an ex- 


Vigorous industry, 
porting instead of an insporting nation, ‘The es. 
tublishment of this true American system, would 
equally benefit every section of the country ; the 
commerce and manufactures of the east, the rice, 
cotton, sugar, tobacco and gold of the south, and 
the agricultural products of the west. Buc the 
soil is the most certain source of support. “ The 
Goth, the Christian, time, war, flood or fire,” can- 
not destroy it. To the earthquake alone will it 
yield. The glorious epoch of that golden age 
which is to dawn upon the world, has been des- 
eribed es the period when mankind shall rest in 
peace, beneath their own vines and fig-trees, with 
their spears beaten into pruning hooks, and their 
swords into ploughshares. Hf, as political econo- 


|tny informs us, labor is the source of wealth, ex- 








perience also teaches that agricultural labor isthe 
solid foundation of national permanence and in- 
dependence, 

A letter to the Editors of the National Intel- 
ligencer from the mountain region of Virginia, 
dated the 28th ultimo, says —* Our wheat crop is 
miserable, and beyond recovery. In some in- 
stances the wheat land has been broken up, and 
prepared for oats or corn. But the farmers are 
having a fine season for sowing outs .and plant ng 
corn, Which I trust will continue and compen- 
sate somewhat for the almost entire failure of the 
wheat crop.” 


Paren’ Sarery Harness.— A new invented 
harness by Mr Beale of Washington city, at- 
tracted some attention yesterday in Wall street. 
This harness dispenses with the use of traces, 
breeching, swingle-tree and swingle-tree brace, 
which reduces the cost of the harness, It is far- 
nished with a safety string, by which the horse 
can in an instant be detached from the carriage. 
The whole is very simple, and in its way is quite 
a curiosity, Ths herse can be harnessed and 
taken from the cagriage in a very short time. 
We have no doubt that as soon as_ the invention 
becomes known it will go into general use,—[N, 
Y. Express, ] 





Winsare’s Nursery.—The Messrs Winships, 
at Brighton, are prepared to enswer orders for 
trees, shrubbery and herbaceous flowering plants, 
At least they are prepared, as far as preparation 
depends upon them, ‘They have a goodly num- 
ber of laborers, standing ready with the nples 
ments necessary for removing these articles, and 
Mr Story is always on hand with mats, rope- 
yarns, boxes and crates, to pack them for trans. 
portation. — Boston Courier. 

A Freneh chemist has invented a kind of paper 
for banking perposes, which will render counter. 
feiting or altering notes almost nnpossible. The 
slightest touch of acids, to efface what is written 
or printed on it, will leave a stain which cannot 





Repentance without awendment, is like contin. 


sess water power enough to employ all the ma-! ually pam) ing without mending the leak, 
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clear springs 
SMUT IN WHEAT. 


washed in water and sown, and was 
entirely free from smut. "| 
In order ext be effeetnally washed, 
it should be put into two er three changes of such 
water, and well rubbed 
‘leanse 

he royd § 
A preniiunus 


Mr Eprvor :-—There has been much said about that the w! 


smut in wheat, in years past; many theories and 
conjectures have beeu advanced, but nothing prov- and stirred about so as to 
entirely from the smut. Mr 
“ays the man w ho made these trials, had 
hin by a namber of farmers, 
discovery ; and that tn the way just men- 
tioned, he would produce swutty wheat from seed 
aud clean wheat from seed orig- 
inaily suputty,in drills in the same field. 


ed, nor asserted, the grain 
Many have been of the opinion that smut will | 
rut aye, with wheat, 
with the me wheal 
But 


tell me the sowing of 
charcoal would produce trees 


any thing very satislietorily 


whether 


produce sn sown given 


© aectaredl ure. spread on the for the 
or mixed nure, spread on the f t! 


ground, shomd they 
of charcoal, or cause | origiaally clean, 
acorns to produce such trees, | should be no more 
surprised, 

For the smut in wheat appears to be an inert 
the appearance 
{think we have no proof of its 
producing smut, but tothe contrary, A neigh- 


labors, given recipes, aud pointed cut minethods to 
prevent smat in wheat, page 
310, perhaps, as efficient as 
any wheat strengthen and bring 
: young plaut thought to be 
useful for tnanure as well as for preventing smut. 
Sowing wood ashes on the wheat-field just as the 
plants are coming up, may be an entire and infal- 
lable remedy for smut, and doubtless is useful for 
tmnanure ; but we would not rely on the 
without the washing, steeping, 
further experiments 
aud steeping are 


matter, resembling wyth 


of Janip-black. 


curbon, The dircetions in 


current volume, are, 
| riya for seed 
her of mine of veracity, informed me that he one | forws ard th s, and are 
year had very smutty wheat, and that the spring | 
wheat and washed i 
elenu ; but it fell short of sowing the whole of nis | 
ground 5 the saint | 
and small wheat which was separated by wash- | 
ing, and that produced wheat as free from smut 
as his Now | would ask if smut in 
wheat may not be accounted for on the 
of fermentation, or rather eflervescenee 2 Raistug 
such an external motion and heut, as to entirely ae 
change the substance of the kernel from white to ween ohond 
black, resembling lamp-black, as before stated ; 
which is caused from too 
in the young growing flour, 


following, he took his seed 
having no other seed, he took 
ashes | 
&e., until 
prove that the washing 
rendered unnecessary 
sonable top-dressing of ashes, 


alone, 
' ‘ al 
clean seed, shall 


principle by a seu- 





Realist Republican.) 
RECLAIMED LAND. 
great a degree of acid 
In order to substan- | 
tiate this, we have the testiinony of many farmers ; 
which is this, —that when they soaked or scalded 
their seed wheat in ley, it never became smutty ; 
and seme times liming will do it, but not always. 
In the spring of the year 1836, the writer sow- 
ed some whee t, and his neighbor sowed some of 


Committee of the 
Hampshire, Frauklion and Hampden Agrienttural 
Society, the Rev. Dane Huntingdon of Hadley, 
following facts, ‘Ihe lot reclaimed by 
him is 116 rods long, and from 12 to 16 broad— 
about 12 acres 


In a communication to the 


gives the 


A few yours since, this lot was a swamp, cov- 





ered with bogs and brakes and bushes—the haunt 
the same kind, the hour) of snakes and frogs ancl mud-turtles—an entire 
of the day, avd apparently on the same -soil divi-; waste, ft was not only but being in the 
ded by a fence-only ; his was free from spit, and | vieiniy of bis homestead, 
his neighbor's was so smutty as to ib jure his flour ye-sore, and probably 
materially. Si sulduing it, the 

Now what could bunti:. <A ditch three 


same day, and the same 
uscless, 
immediate was a con- 
unhealthy, 

bushes were first cut and 
feet and two and a 


state « 


tinake this difference > We wide 


know of nothing except the field which produced | half feet deep, was extended the whole length. 
clean wheat, had wood ashes sown on about the; The bogs and brake-heads were tien cut with 


time the wheat was coming up; and that which) stout and sharp bog-hoes—taking off the surface 
produced sinut had not. Perhaps the alkali pre- | entirely where it was These were 
vented the grain from receiving so much acid as) removed io an adjoining lot of a light, sandy soil, 
to produce a fermentation. where, lry incorporated with the soil, 

Should these hints move chemists and philose- | they have evidently so improved it, as more than 
phers to examine the subject, and ascertain the |to pay for the labor, ‘The greater part of this 
true cause of wheat, the writer would | spot of ground thus subdued, has had crops upon 
be more than paid, and the public much bene- | it, repeatedly, Tt is all this time, fit 
fited. C, for the plough, What the expense of clearing 

Minot, {Me.| April 5, 1837. | has been, it is impossible to state—the labor have 

—_— ing been done et different times, and by odd spells, 
There has been much differ-j at Jeisurc, The expense, however, he is sure, 
relative to the eauses of smet in| bears no proportion to the eshaneced value of the 
land, 


Hecessary, 


becoming 


smut in 


Some parts 


By rus Eprror.— 
ence in opinion 


wheat. ‘ihe conjecture of onr correspondent, that together with the beautiful prospect it pre- 


it is produced by acid fermentation, seems as plau-| sents to the dise« ring eye, und the pleasure it 
sible as any, and is strengthened by the fact that} affords to a retined taste, As to intrinsic value, 
alkalies are, generally, used as preventives of smut. | lands thus redeemed, are to be ranked with the 


It is also a well ascertained truth, that smut in 
wheat may be communicated 
from one prec! to another, A Mr Ecroyd of 
Philadelphia County, necording to the 
Assistant, says that in 
periment fairly tried; grains of smut were pul- 
verized and applied to wheat which was perfect- 
ly clean and clear of smut, and whieh was then 
‘ and it produced smutty wheat. At the 


very best, For some crops, brovm-corn and beans 
for wre preferasle. But for 
the standard substestial crops of Indian corn, po- 
intoes, and the different kinds of 
raised in our yaley, experience will show abund. 
antly, that we have no better Jands than those thus 
reclaimed, Having nothing in view but to sub- 
due and improve them as well as possible, he has 
never been particular to ascertain precisely the 


is contagious, or instance, other soils 


Marner’ s | outs, grasses 


England, he saw this ex- 


sown, 
sume 


We have often, since the coinmencement of our | 


nied on oe alluvial lands sajiining, however, 
they will in the proper season of crops, speak ler 
themselves and the soil that produces thei. In 
some respects the soil of reclaimed lands has man- 
ifestly the advantage, [It is uaturally richer.— 
Having for its basis, clay or hard pan, it retains 
the manure putupon itimuch longer, itisas casily 
cultivated, and excepting those portions of the al- 
luvial which are benefited by freshets, it is, to say 
the least, as easily kept in good ieart. : 

In ditching, his practice hes been to begia where 
a ditch seemed to promise to do the tost good— 
and where it did not entirely aecomy tish the ob- 
Jeet, to try another, and another, both warailel and 
transverse, till the land was thoroughly drained. 
The sloping ditch is to be preferred, where it is 
practicable, All the muck that can in this way 
be obtained is needed for usnure on the other 
parts of the farm, Besides, a ditch thus finished, 
seldom wants repairing. Net being liable to be 
trodden in at the sides, it rarely ueeds any thing 
more than the furrow of a plough to clear it.— 
Other advantages are, that a team will be able to 
pass it, in most places without a bridge ; and the 
land may be cultivated to the water’s edge ; and 
even in the water, where it is not too dee;, will, 
in a little time, be awarded. 

I have in several instances tried the covered 
ditch with success. It always does weil, when 
well made, and when the water moves quick so 
that the stream will cleariise/i Phe method is 
leaving Space enough for the water, at all times 
to flow freely, to place across the diteb, in almost 
any direction, sticks of sufficient size and streugth 
to hold firmly the covering that is put on it.— 
Then lay on brush—something like alders or bir- 
ches; the straighter the better; then a covering 
of straw, swingle-tow, shavings or leaves ; then a 
covering of soil, and the ditch is done. 


Where cold springs issue from the sides of 


hills, overspreading rods of ground wiih cold wa- 
ter, occasioning coarse kinds of sour grass and 
moss, it is excellent husbandry to sink a well two 
or three or four feet Jeep, directly in the spring, 
and then to cover it in the way above described, 
and if itcontinue to overflow where the ground is 
favorable, connect with ita covered ditch that 
shal! drain it. [T have a spot of this kind where 
the water has become so completely stanched, that 
the seasen past I raised eorn upon it as good as 
any in the lot,and the land is thus redeemed from 
waste, 

All the muck that is thrown out of these diteh- 
es should be removed to the barn yard or the sty, 
or to some other place convenient tor it to pul- 
verize— mixing it occasionally as itis turned with 


the shovel, a quantity of stable manure, aud if 


you have it, a plenty ef quiek lime, or that which 
is air-slacked. This makes an excellent dressing 
for crops of every description, 
his practice for several years, had 
success that he can with contideuce recominendt 
it to his brother farmers, 


‘This had been 


he has so far 





twetugeNzA IN EXnguann. — The 
sail to be raging to an alarming degree in Eng- 
land. ‘The Jatest accounts state that almost every 
family in London wae afflicted, it attacks more 
particularly the aged. One hundred and thirty 
clerks of the bank of England were sick with it 
at one time. At Woolwich hospital the deaths 
average from five to ten per day, 


Influenza is 








time, dirty smutty wheat was effectually | quantity of crops raised, Compared with those 
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(From the G-nesee Farmer.) 


SILK AND THE MULBERRY. | desisted, from the belief that the receipts would 


Some individuals seem disposed to sneer at the ‘not balance the expenses, and willingly charged | 
idea that the silk business can ever become of) a part of the cause of their failure to the uncon- 
much conse quenee to the country, or that such ceniality of the cliniste. But the experi nee’ of | 


small beginoings as we at present Witness, can ev- foreigners who have heen engaged in the hasi- 
er grow into establishments able to compete with! ness, tells us that no climate in the world is bet- 
the lony end permanently fixed ones of France or | ter adapted than ours for prosecuting the silk eul- 
England, For ourselves, we think differently of! ture ; and among these evidences we need not 
the enterprise. 
cheated and humbugged by men who care more | sertions than Mons. Tivelli, who, having had 30! 
ahout making money, than the benefit of the silk | years’ expericnee as proprietor and superinten- | 
business, eee prejudice against the whole | dent of a Filature of Silk in Lombardy, and an) 
affair, the time ts not distant when American in-! official station in the University of Pavia, has had 
itv. + 4 rien =hej ; -@ f: ee | . . | 
genuity, and Americen skill, will produce fabrics | every opportunity to know, both by theory and | 
which will vie with the best of those from abroad, | practice, every thing connected with the subject, 
Difficulties which have required centuries to over- is eminently fitted to judge correctly. In the work 
come in France aud other parts of the world will’ in question, he has shown conclusively that cold | 
not retard us as many years; as the business of ¢limates (which objection has been raised against | 
raising silk is now so extremely easy and simple, | the northern states of our Union,) are not only | 
so the re ward W Nl be ample. During the last year’ congenial to the growth of the Morus mutlticaue| 
the quantity of silk imported amounted to about) jis, but are far better for the rearing of wortus and | 
seventeen millions of dollars, and a manufacture | other important matters ; 
whic h shall eventually save this amount to the | ness, than the torrid regions of the South. The | 
nation, should not be treated as an affair of little | northern and western states lie within the tem-/ 
my catarey 4 » atlk trade « as. | | 
moment, "Phe history of the silk trade and busi- perate zone, and consequently they are best adap- 
eg aan socks athens cos Se ad od oe A ? 7 
hess in France, was given a fi w years ago, iN @ ted for the purpose. 
work writtet@by Mr Mayet. From this work it) 
appears that the first mulberry tree was brought only to individuals but to the nation, if properly 
} . 4 » i . c » | rye a 
into | aa e and planted a the time of the | prosecuted, cannot be doubted. Mons, Tinel!i 
reades , ” = + Al. nt . ‘ . " 
crusades, by Gurpape of St. Auban, Lord of Al ;makes the following interesting statement, which | 


| 


> 


lan, three leagues from Montineliart. 


o 


;, —— his idene | we have taken the liberty to extract. In another | 
tical tree was living in 1810, when the owner of place, he exhibits a table, showing than in 1832-3 | 


the premises, M. De La Tour du pay-le-Chaux, | and 4, the average exportation of silk from the 
caused this monument of antiquity and venetable | single Lombardy-Venetian kingdom, was 5.334.- | 
parent of French mulberry to be preserved and | 999 pounds yearly, which, calenlated at $3 per 
respected, by having a low wall built around it, | pound, makes the sum of $16,002,606! But to 
and forbidding its leaves to be gathered. The! the extract: ‘ 

cuttings or descendants of this tee now cover the | 





| “In order to be within bounds, I will take the 
=r) "Wereanee. s a » See >» } } . 

soil of France, and produced to the State in 1810,) ease of a farmer who owns merely a small house 
a revenue of more than 100 millions of pounds cugicient for the residence of his family, and about 
of raw silk, and more than 4(0 millions of! ton acres of land. Without the least sacrifice or 
frances in industry, an amount greatly increased | Qimunition of the productiveness of his little farm, | 
since that time, Only let sik growers be careful | if he would merely surronnd it with a hedge-row | 
saw they suffer themselves » hoaxe . de-| . - . : : 

hew they suffer themselves to be hoaxed by ce- | of Mulberries, planted with judgment and aceor- 
signing speculators, and by pursuing the business ding to the best methods, it is certain that it would 
wtoadileay ns ° wpthy sTrher experience \ ° » } 
steadily and prudently, gathering experience, and | egst fim to do so only a few days of labor and a! 
correcting the errors of a new and uatried busi- | few dollars of expenditure for the purchase of the 
ness by the published results of the labor of eth | trees, but the beanty and the value of his farca 
ers, they will find themselves in the road to com-! would be immensely improved, At the end of the | 
petence and independence. : 


‘third year, the trees will have arrived at such a| 
'erowth as to furnish leaves in considerable abun- | 
SILK CULTURE, ‘dance, Supposing that they produce leaves enough 

Mons. Tine'li, an Ltatian gentleman, (who was | only to feed the silk worms from two ounces of! 

a sojourner here during a greater port of ‘ast win- | eggs, yetsuch a number if carefullynurtured would | 
ter,) lias just published in New York a neat little | yield, at a moderate estimate, one hundred ard 
work of 54 pages, entitled “Hints on the cultiva | severtyfive pounds of coceons, which at twenty 
tion of the Mulberry, with some genera! observa-! cents a Ib. would give a profit of $63 6-100ths.— 
tions on the production of Sik.’ Theauthor has! The care of so smatha number of worms would 
politely sent us a copy, which we have perused | not be a great burthen to the farmer, One wo- 
with much pleasure, as it affords many, to us, man, with the assistance of a boy, for the labor of 
new and very useful facts in relation to the cul- | gathering the leaves during five weeks, would 
ture ofthe mulberry and silk, and the rearing of) suffice. Nor would it be requisite to enlarge the 
worms, | house for the accommodation of the worms. The 
This subject, which, for a few years past has’ kitchen or the sleeping room, if well ventilated, | 





elicited the attention of many enterprising men in | would be sufficient to contain the worms from 
this country, and especially in the eastern states, ltwo ounces of eggs, without inconvenience. The 
is us yet but little understeod, and it is for that | fixtures necessary for the aecommeodation of the | 
reason that the intreduction among us of this im-/| worms would be so trifling that their cost ean 
dily effected, For a want of proper knowledge | would be incurred only in the first year. From 
of the first principles necessary to be known to! this little calculation made on an experiment so 
make the culture of silk profitable, many who! limited, it is estimated how greatly profitable it 


' 
portant braneh of commercial industry is so tar- | searcely be calculated, especially as the expense | 


AND GARDENER’S JOURNAL. 


j have undertaken it have become discouraged, and | 


| 
/ 


Untess individuals should be so) lock for higher authority for the truth of such as- | 


Add cost of machine, - - - 


And it makes atotal of - - - - 


8325 


Se eee ne 





ee ee 


would be for farmers and proprictors of extensive 
grounds to cultivate the silk worm in’ greater 


quantity, where they might have 


plantations of 
the Mulberry on a larger seule,” 

This work is only a pact of a much larger one 
upon the subject which the nuthor purposes to 
publish, The present publication should be pure 
chased by every person interested in the culture 
of siik or of the mulberry.— Pourhkeepsie T le. 

Brooks's Sill: Spinner and Tieister, deserves a further 
notice from our hands, because we think it ranks among 
the most useful improvements of the day, and is caleu.a- 
ted greatly to facilitate our progress in the silk bust 


| ness. Let it be remembered, that very little insti ue- 


tion is required to qualify a woman to use it; that i is 
equally adapted to the fabrication of sewing silk, twist, 
or to a thread for any required fabric, and that it’ pro- 
duces all these, as far as we can judge, in a perfect man- 


|ner. Now the question is, what will it earn, in a silk 


family, or a silk neighborhood? For now-a-days, pros 
fit is the great desideratum. In this matter, we shall 
speak on the authority of Lae pateniec, a very unassu 
ming, intelligent, and, we believe, honest member of 
the society of Friends, or Quakers. He says it is a 


‘ . | moderate dyy s work to spin and twist half a bushel of 
connected with the busi- { cocoons into sewing silk, and that the fair average pro- 


duct of these cocoons would be 175 skeins of sewing 
silk, worth now, at wholesale price, five cents the 
skein. ‘The b ghest price of cocoons is $4 per bushel. 
Assuming these data, and basing our caleulation upon 


' five bushels of cocoons, which a fannly of girls may ea- 
That the business may be made profitable not sily produce every year, let us see what would be the 
‘ gain which would accrue to this family in five years, 
| from the use of this michine. 

The 25 bushels of cocoons would produce 8,750 skeins 


silk, worth five cents at wholesale, — - - $437 50 


From which deduct the wages of a woman, 


50 days at 50 eents, - - - - $25 00 
- 35 00 





60 00 


And leaves a profit of - - $377 50 
The highest price at which cocoons sell is $4, 


which would be, for the 25 bushels, - - 10000 





‘ $277 50 

Which shows a profit, in buying and using this ma- 
chine, over selling the cocoons, in the small quantity of 
25 bushels, of $277.50. This would aequire the labor 


of a woman only ten days in a year, or 00 days in the 
five years. The remainder of the time, toany extent 


| required, might be as profitably applied, in working up 


the cocoons of the neighborhood, of the tewn, or of 
the county ; and the value of the machine wanld be but 
little impaired by these earnings! Every silk district 


| should have one of Brooks's machines.—Albany Cult, 


Resources or Marnr.—These are thus sum- 
med up by Dr Jackson, State Geologist, in hia 
recent lectures in Augusta : ; 

{. Water power unequalled in extent, besides 
heing on rivers accessible from the ocean, 

9. Granite inexhaustible, the best building ma. 
terial in the world, 

3. Slate enough to supply the union. 

4. Pine timber in vast quantity. 

5. Lead—extent yet unknown, 

6. Iron in mauy places, value not yet known, 

7. Coal is great abundance on borders, proba- 
bly within limits of the state. 

'g. Lime enough to supply the whote continent, 

9. Superior materials for glass, of the finest as 
well as the coarsest qualities. 

10. Vast forests of Hemlock, supplying the ma- 
terials for tanning leather, to the valué of many 


| millions of dollars yearly. 


11. A soil and climate well adapted to the rear- 
ing of fine woolled sheep, whose fodder in Eu- 
rove should be hay, potatoes and turnips; rocky 
hills affording the best pasturage in the summer, 


| —Mec. & Far. 
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Inpian Corn.—It is scarcely possible to suggest 
* Hints to Husbandmen,’ on this important crop, which 
Sull, 


some advantages may accrue from mere repetitions of 


have not been ofien placed before our readers, 


ormer directions, especially to young farmers, and re- 


cent subscribers to our journal, 


Soil,—The soil for this crop should be light and some- 


what sandy. 
proper. 


Suff clays, or cold and wet !oams are im- 


Preparation.—Judge Buel says, “A young clover ley, 


one or two years old, is the best preparation for corn.— 
No grass ley should be cross-ploughed for this crop. If 
the soil is tender, and the texture of the soil light, the 
ploughing and harrowing should immediately precede 
the planting. If the soil is old and tough, the ground 
should be ploughed the preceding autumn, and harrow- 
The 
urrow slice should not be laid flat, as in this case the 
water, if in excess, reposes on the surface, but lapped, 
so that each farrow forms a sort of under-drain for the 
surplus water to pass off. The plough should be set, 
where the soil will admit of it, to turn a furrow six in- 
ches deep and eight or nine wide ; the work should be 
well done, no bulks made, and the manure and grass 
completely buried, though an extra hand shoald be re- 
quired. 


ed, and harrowed again on the eve of planting. 


The whole ground should be turned over, that 
it may be broken and rendered pervious to the young 
plants. To cut and cover will not answer, as it breaks 
up and pulverizes but half the soil.”’ 


Seed Corn and its Preparation.—Judge Buel states 
that “the twelve rowed corn called the Dutton corn is 
the earliest for field culture that we know of, and we 
think it the best. We have raised it sixteen years, and 
the crop has never been injured by the early frosts. It 
has been widely disseminated, and seed, we presume, 
may be obtained in almost every cofnty in the North 
This kind of corn is, probably, the same 
with the Lathrop or Phinney corn, 


ern States,’ 
There is also, an 
carly sort of corn, of which a sample was left at the 
Seed Store of the N. E. Farmer, by Mr Adams of New- 
bury, Mass., called the Clarke corn, see N. E. Farmer, 
vol. xv. p 241. A sort of corn introduced by Hon. O, 
Fiske, is reeommended by Capt Coffin of Newburyport. 
N. E. Farmer, vol xiii. p. 282. How many of these 
sorts are the same, or whether any of them are identical 
with others bearing different names, we cannot say, but 
most or all may be had at the Seed Store of the N. E. 
With regard to the preparation of the seed, 
the practice of Judge Buel, as stated in the last Culti- 
vator, “isto turn upon the seed, the evening before 
planting, water nearly ina boiling state. This thor- 
oughly saturates the seed, induces an incipient germi 


Farmer. 


The next 
morning we take half a pint of tar for half a bushel of 
seed, put it into an iron vessel with water, and heat it 
till the tar is dissolved, and the liquid becomes tar wa- 
ter. It is then turned upon the seed and well stirred. 
It adheres to the grain, and gives it a thin transparent 


nation, and causes the corn to sprout quick. 


coating. The tar serves a double purpose ; it prevents 


an excess of moisture entering and rotting the seed, if 


NEW ENGLAND FARMRAR, 


be planted while it is moist, and immediately covered. 
It should not be exposed to the sun. 

Distance in Planting —This must depend on the va- 
riety cultivated and the richness of the seil. The Dut- 
ton is of dwarf growth, and upon well manured land 
may be planted three feet each way, or three by two 
and a half. Southern corn and the same old varieties 
in the north grow taller, and require more room. Aga 
certain quantity of food is required to bring each stock 
to maturity, poorly manured land cannot feed so many 
stocks as that which is highly manured. 

“Q uantity of Seed and Covering.—From using too little 
seed, and a recklessness in covering it, many corn fields 
are deficient one half of what ought to grow upon them. 
ial care to have it covered only with fine mould. If 
dung, sods, sticks or stones ary planted upon the hills, 





it partially or wholly prevents the plants comingup I! 
buried too deep, the seed may rot before the soil is warm 
enough to induee germination; if too shallow, it may 
lack moisture. These are little matters, though they 
have a great influence on the profits of the crop. The 
extra expense that would be incurred to do these things 
perfect, might be four quarts of seed and one day’s la- 
bor to the acre—and the advantage would often be the 
doubling of the crop. Two inclies is a sufficient cover- 
ing, if the hill is trodden upon as it should be, by the 
planter, to compress the earth, and preserve its mois- 
ture.” 

To these valuable directions of Mr Buel, we will add 
some miscellaneous particulars which may be of use. 


Early Planting —Atan agricultural meeting in Keene 
N. H., the Rev. Mr Barstow stated a fact which ought 
to be more extensively known. He planted half an 
acre of sandy soil, which the man to whom he let the 
land refused to cultivate on account of its not being 
worth tilling Mr Barstow planted it with yellow corn, 
having only a thin coat of manure the last of April, 
covered it double the usual depth, so that the root was 
safe, while the frost nipped the top off once or twice.— 
When it was fit to hoe, he spread round each cluster of 
stalks one third of a pint of house ashes. In the full he 
husked from the half acre, seventy bushels of sound 
ears.— See current volume of N E Farmer, page 239. 

The Hon. S. Lathrop, in an article published in the 
N. E. Farmer, volume xiv. page 212, observes as fol- 
lows: “In the beginning of May, twelve loads of coarse 
manure from the barn yard were spread upon the land, 
and it was then well covered under a furrow of five or 
six inches deep. Eight loads of fine manure, composed 
chiefly of earth that had been deposited in a low spot 
in a yard the preceding summer, were then spread upon 
the land, when it was harrowed with a light seed har- 
row, till the surface of the ground was well pulverized, 
and the fine manure was mixed and partly covered with 
the ear‘h. The ground was planted on the 13th of May, 
in rows of three and a half feet asunder, with a space of 
two feet between the hills. The seed was soaked about 
12 hours in warm water, mixed with plaster, planted 5 
kernels ina hill, and at the first hoeing, thinned out, 
so as to leave but three stalks standing in a hill.” &c. 





Wiutmor's Earty Rucsars.—To those who cultivate 





the weather or soil are cold and wet; and it preserves 
it from thagepredations of birds, &c. which prey upon 
it. After the seed is taken from the steep, where we | 
never leave it more than [5 hours, as much ground gyp- | 
eum ix mixed with it as will adhere to the kernels. The 





gypsum prevents the kernels from adher.ng to each oth- 
Ashes or 
The seed should | 


er, and favors the after growth of the crop 
lime may be substituted for gypsum. 





the Rhubarb, we would earnestly reeommend tie Wil- 
mot’s Early, before any other variety. We have seen 
it this season at Mr Ponds garden in Cambridgepori, 
two inches high. The growth is very rapid. This is 
a plant which every body may cultivate. The fruit is 
considered -a delicacy, and medica! men ascribe to it a 


salutary effect, particularly upon children. Four roots 


We drop from 6 to 8 kernels ina hill, and take espec- | 





{7 Let those who like to read, and canrnnot afford, in 
these hard times, to pay the regular book-price, ga to 
Mill’s Book Stand, opposite Faneuil Hall Market, and 
he will furnish them with Histories, Biographies, Trav- 
els, &c. &c., for a small consideration. Works of ol- 
den time and those of modern date, are piled promiscu- 
ously on his shelves, from which all may make a sclec- 
tion to suit their taste. It is worth while to visit him ; 
you will not come empty-handed away. 





Rumors.— Do not give too much consequence to the 
many loose rumors against some ten or twelve banks, 
which were started in tius city last week by base per- 
| sons, for false motives. There is but one Bank, the 
Chelsea, whose bills are refused, and ruar, we under- 
derstand has given out, that all their notes will be re- 
deemed. 





MECHANICS’ FAIR. 
fotice to Mechanics, Artisans, Manufacturers, §-c. 





The andersigned give notice that the First Annual 
FAIR of the Massacnusetts Cuanitaste Mecuanic 
Association, will be heldin the City of Boston in Sep- 
tember next, commencing on Monday the 15th, aud 
continuing at least three days. ~ 


The Association have placed at the disposal of the 
Board of Managers, the sum of five thousand doliars, to 
enable them to conduct the fair upon a liberal scale ;— 
and they hope to be able to render satisfaction to all 
who may feel disposed to offer articles for exhibition, 
Medals or Diplomas will be awarded to the owners 
of all articles that may be deemed worthy of suci# dis- 
tinction ; and the Managers intend that the strictest im- 
partiality and fairness shall be observed in the distribu- 
tion of Premiums. 

The Managers, in furtherance of the object they have 
in view, invite contributions of articles from every de- 
partmert of indastry—of choice specimens of American 
ingenuity and skili—rare and valuable domestic produc- 
tions, natural or artificial—the delicate and beautiful 
handiwork of females—useful labor-saving machines, 
implements of husbandry, and new models of machi- 
nery in all their varieties. 

Judges will be appointed to examine all articles of- 
fered, and the Managers will award a_gold or silver 
medal, ora diploma, to all articles that may be pronoun- 
ced by the Judges worthy of reward. 

Articles intended for Exhibition, must be delivered 
on or before Wednesday, Sept. 13th. 

Arrangements will be made to exhibit, in operation, 
any working models that may be offered, which will 
render the Exhibition useful and interesting, and the 
Managers respectfully invite contributions in this 
branch. A careful and competent Superititendent will 
be appointed to take charge of all models sent for this 
purpose. 


Stephen Fairbanks, 
John Rayner, 
William Adams, 
Uriel Crocker, 
Gardner Greenleaf, 
James L. Homer, 
James Barry, 

Joseph Tilden, 
Ephbriam Harrington, 
Joseph Lewis, 


Joseph T. Buckingham 
Rien Clark, , . q 
Henry W. Dutton, 
George Darracott, 
Win. 8. Pendleton, 
Charles A Welles, 
‘Henry Bailey, 
Jonas Chickering, 
Henry H. Barton, 
Thomas Boyd, 
Walter Frost, Wm. Underwood, 
Thomas J. Shelton, George G Smith, 
John G. Rogers, J 


P.S. For any further information, address James L, 


== 
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Homer, Corresponding Secretary, Boston, 








are enough to supply a family. 


Boston, Marcn 24, 1837, 
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7 HE ‘RMOMET RICAL. 
Reported for the New England Farmer. 
Range of the Mermometer at the Garden of the proprietors 
of the New England Farmer, Brighton, Mass. in a shaded 
Northerly exposure, week ens ling April 15. 


APRIL, 1837. [7, A.M. | 12, 





M. | 5, P.M. | Wind. 











Sunday q ~ $8 44 | 42 Ww. 
Monday, 35 48 40 Ww. 
Tuesday, 34 52 46 N. 
Wednesday, 34 54 46 N. 
Thursday, 32 58 48 W. 
Friday, 40 46 40 be 
Saturday, 40 54 | 48 Ww. 





BRIGHTON MARKUT. —Monvar, April, 17, 1837. 
Ke ported tor the New England Farmer. 

At Market 274 Beef Cattle, 69 pairs Working Oxen, 
10 Cows and Calves, 700 Sheep and 1025 Swine. 

100 Beef Cattle unsold. 

lrices.—Beef Cattle —Market “dull,” and _ sales 
very hard to be effected, scarcely a hoof was sold in the 
forenoon, and a reduction of about 75 cents per hun- 
drec was submitted to, about half sold by the hundred. 
We shall omit prices until the market shall have be- 
come more seitled. The beautiful Shelde Cattle were 
sold by the ‘* Jump,” peony ata high price bo, rewt 

Cows and Calves.—Sales were effected at $30, $32, 
$35, $40, $42 and $45. 

Working Oxen.—A large number of sales were effec- 
ted. We notice a few viz. $72, $73, $35, $IO, HVs, 
- S115, $130, and $167 1-2 

Sheep “pie e notice sales at $3 33, $4 00, $5 00, $5 
25, $5 927 1-2, and $5 75. 

Swine.— Lots to peddle wens sold at prices made 
last week, viz 10 1-2 and 11 1-2 several other lots sold 
today at 10 and V1 at retail. Atreta:l 11 and 12. 





MUs“BeRRY TREES AND SEED AT AUCTION. 
By J. L. CUNNiSGHAM, 

Will be sold at (Office corner of Milk and Federal Streets ) 
At Pablie Auction without reserve. Four thousand French 
Multerry Trees, furnished to ¢ vaptain Hurd, of ship Switzer- 
Jand as a spec “ial favor, as the best kind for eultiv ation mn 
France, the sale to take place on the 19th instant at 1i o’clock. 
Also, about ninety ounces of the choicest kind of Mulberry 
Seéd, furnished by the same gentleman, and warranted to be 
fresh, ne w seed, of the last season’s growth. It has been 
tried and found to be perfeetly good. Ap. 12 


PEAR TREES. 

For sale at the Pemological Garden, Dearborn Street, 
North Salem. Pear Trees, of the most celebrated old and 
new sorts, ail engrafted from Bearing Trees. 

ROBERT MANNING, 

April 19. 


», RUUCBARYE. 
Pond’s Giant 
Rhubarb 





ASPAR: AGUS, ROOTS 
For sale at the New England Seed Store, 
Asparagus, superior; Wilmot’s Superb Early 
Roots, extra early {and fine.) 
Catawba and Isabella Grapes, large roots, Sweet Water 
and Chasselas Grapes. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 
April 19. 





GARDENER WANTS A SITUATION. 

A man who th roughly understands Gardening, in all its 
branches, and is acquainted with Green House Culture, wa its 
a situation Satisfactory recommendations as to character 
aud capatility ean be produced. 

April 19. 3w 


SILK WORM EGGS 

Those who are about attending to the nai of the Sik 
Worm, are informed that the subscriber kas received from 
the seuth of Frauce, a few ounces of the Eegs in very fine 
order; price $10 per ouner, which it is believed is vers 
much loante: rthau the y have eve r be lore been offered, it being 
necessary in te Waim and confined premises of John Street, 
to get them off, otherwise they will set up business for them- 
selves. One ounce numbers 5000 eges—can be forwarded 


per mail packed between a small lez! of wadding, or if by | 


water conveyance in a small tin box. 
Also, received from France, 5000 Morus Multicaulis Trees, 
2 years old, price $2 ~ ~ hundred, in prime order. 
Gk . THORBURN, El Johu Street. 
New York, March 9, 3t 





FRENCH BLUES. 

We have just ree ‘ived a few bushels of Potatoes with the 
above name, raised in Maine, They are very Jorge size 
productive, and good e iting JOS BRECK & © O. 

April 12 New England Farmer Office, 





NURSERY OF WILLIAM KENRICK, 
Nonantum Hill in Newton. | 
31000 Morus Multicaulis, or trne Chine®e | 

Mulberry ‘I'rees, can yet be supplied, whol®- 


Ee at % sale or retail, ( 
Se She goo . ess a 


£000 Pears of new Flemish and ether fines 





= kinds. Pears on Quonce stocks, thrifty and 
hanvsome, these will bear early and abundaut'y, 

3,000 Plums—Also selections of al! other hardy fraits from 
the frst rate so rees aud the tinest varieties known 

Ornamental trees, shrubs and roses. Also Herbaceous 
flowering plants of the most beautiful varieties including Poe- 
ouies, aud Double bablias. 

Address by mail, post paid, to Wittram Kenrick, New- | 
ton, Mass. near Boston. ‘Trees and plants when ordered, | 
wilbe caretully selected, and labelled, and packed in the | 
bést style, and duly forwarded from Boston by land or sea 
Trasportation gratis to the city. Priced Catalogues will be 
sent to all who apply. 

March 29. 





BRIGHTON NURSERIES. 

For sale, 20,000 Morus Multicaulis, or Chinese Mulberry 
Plants, warranted the ue and genuwne tind, Orders ad- 
dressed (by mail) to Messrs. WINSHIP, Brighton, Mass., 
for Mulberry, Froit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs Creep- 
ers, Hi rbaceous Perenuials, &e &c. that are cultivated in 
any Nurseries in the United States, with a first rate collection | 
of Green House Plauts, will receive prompt attention, and, | 
if requ red, forwarded to any part of the Union. 

Brighion, Jan. 18, 1837 


MOUBRAY ON POULTRY, &c. 

Moubray on Breeding, Rearing and Fatiening all kinds of 
Poultry, Cows, Swine, and other Domestic Animals. Seco rd 
Aimerican from the sixth London Edition, Adapted to the 
Soil, Climate aud Culture of the United States. By Thom- 
as (+. Fessenden, Editor of the N. E. Farmer, New Ameri- 
can Gardener, ee 8 te Farmer, &c. 

This hook, published by Joseph Ureck & Co Boston, and 
G. C. Thorburn, New York, is for sale at the respective 
establishments of those Gentlemen. ‘The first edition of this 
useful book had a rapid sale, and met with a favorable re- 
ception. thas been carefully revised, and new and origimal 
information relative to its topes liave been dilig- ntly soug ght 
and inserted in various parts of the Treatise. 

March 15, 1837 








FRUIT TREES. 

JOSEFH BRECK & CO. off r fer sale 150 Standard 
Pear Trees of extra ‘arge size, of the choicest kinds ucluding 
the Dutchess d’ Angouleme, and mauy other fine varieties 
and some entirely new. 

Also, 50 Dwarfs on Quince stocks. The whole of these 
trees will come immediately into bearing, and are well wor- 
thy the atteutioa of the horticulturist. Price $1 to ¥2 each. 
A few scions can be furnished if applied for so@n, 

Also, 10 Plum trees of superior kinds, Price from 50 cts 
to $1,00 each. 

100 Grape Vines in assortments of twer 
tab e, of superior kinds, 

Ail the above trees and vines were imported by one of our 
first horticuliurists, from France ; an¢é are in the finest order. 

All orders for ees or shrubs will meet with prompt atten- 
tron. 

Just received at the New England Seed Store a fine collec- 
tion of Double Dahlia Roots, 

Also, Gi'adiolus psittlema; D wmuible Tuberose, striped 
leaved do, Amary!tlis formosissima, and Tiger flowers, 


April 5 5. 


ily, selected for the 


MORUS MA ~ ao le AC L Is 

Joseph Davenport offers for sac (© Utv olants of the true 
Chinese Mulberry or Morus Malticau.s.  Piccs wil! he eare- 
fuily packed and forwarded as early as desired. Orders inust 
be sentto Colérain, Mass. till the ith March, after which 
time to Hartiord, Coun. Ali inquiries will be attended to at 
his plautation, dimiles South West of the ety. 

Early orders ouly will be supplied, as arrangements will be 
made to use ail not called for soon. 

Colerain, Jan 1837, Feb. 1, 


FOR SALE. 
A sma}! Farm in the vicinity of Boston, ec uteini ng 30 or 
10 acres of good tillage land, all under good eultivation with 
a great variety of fruitof the best kind. there is a good well 
built dwetling house, a large stable, carriage bouse, barn, 
granary, iee iouse and other out buildings. For jurther in- 
ormation enquire at this Office, 

March 22 istf 

w ANTE D TO IMIRE, 

A small faren with convenient house and bara, consisting of 
from 15 o 20 acres of Jand, and situated ten or fifteen miies 
from Boston, Any one having such a place will find a good 
tenant by addressing a letter, statmg terms, Xe, to Z, B. and 
leaving the same at the office of the Boston Daily Courier, 


April 5. St 








PRICES OF COUNTRY P LODt Cc gE 


CORRECTED WITH GPEAT CARE, WEEKLY 

















~~ ome = — 
) FROM ' 
ApPLks, : barrel 11 22s 
kans, white, . ° ° ° | bushel 2h); Su 
ties fF. mess, i | barrel 15 ,'G OU 
No. 4. . . ; BOL! t3 7d 
prune, ° . ‘ m il ; OST 1S 0 
Seeswanx,(Americen) . C | Pound | | 31 oo 
CHEESE, new milk, . . ; | Wi} 42 
| FRATHERS, worthern, geese, | = oh | 60 
rt -” 
sotthera, geese, . oF) 60 
Fuax, American, . ; . a | 912 
isu, Cod, : » ; quintal] 337) 330 
Frock, Genesee, ; cash . 4, barrel | 10 50) 1062 
Baltimore, Hy ward strect, oe 9 75 
Baltimore, wharf, F ‘aS a 900, YTD 
Alexandria, ‘ ' ” 
Gratin, Corn, northern yeliow bushel 118 120 
southern flat yellow i 1u2 1 4 
white, ; , a vO %5 
Rye, northern, ‘ ‘ es 115) 1% 
harley, ‘ ‘ " é .. 110 125 
Vats, northern, (prime) " 5 W 
Hay, best Eaghsh, per ton of 2000 Ibs 22 be 
hard pressed, . ; : sg 13 00) 15 00 
Honey, ° : ° gallon 52 o 
Hops, Ist quality 5 . | pound 7} 8 
2d quality. ‘ ‘ t “ 5 6 
LARD, Besten, ‘Ist sort, . 4 : “ 14 lh 
soutLern, Ist sort, ‘ - 14) id 
LeaTtHenr, Philadelphia city tannage, " 30/ 32 
do evuntry Go “6 26 bs | 
Ba'timore city * deo sé 27 bs) 
do. dry hide i j 
New York red, light, " 24 26 
Boston do. slanghier, “ 21 23 
do light, aad 1u 2 
Lime, best sort, ‘ ‘ ‘ cask 110 1l4 
Mackenet, No. 1, new, barret | 1000) 10 50 
Piasten Parts, per ton of 2200 Ibs. cask 375; 3% 
Pork, Mass. tnspect. extia clear, . barrel | 2700) 2800 
clear from other States “ 25 00, 26 00 
Mess, : ‘ . J “8 } 
Sexeps, Herd’s Grass, ‘ bushel | 287) 3 12 
Red Top, . . “6 63) 70 
Hemp, 7 $e 250 275 
Red Clover, northers pound 15) 16 
Southern Clover, ‘ - “6 14 15 
Sirk Cocoons,(American) . P bushel| 275, 400 
TaLLow, tried, . - ° . Ib. 12) l4 
TrAZLES, Ist sor ‘ J ipr. M.} 350! 400 
W ooL, prime, or Saxony r leeces, pound 70| 15 
American, full blood, washe d, “ 65) Ww 
do. 3-4ths do, 60) 65 
de, 1-2 do. “ | 55 | ie 
do. 1-4 and common Tn er 50 
Pulled superfine, 5 “6 Go| 65 
Ist Lambs, . . “s 55 60 
21 do. . - “ 15) 48 
3d do, ? : “ 30i 35 
Southern pulled wool is generally 5 ets. 
less per Pb. 








ROVISION MARKET. 


RETAIL PRICES. 








Hams, northern, : }pound) 15] 16 
southern, and western, ‘ies 153/ I+ 
Pork, whole hogs, . s } a 10 13 
PouLrTry, ° ° | ee 18; 19 
Burtrer,{(tub) . : ° ‘en 18; 2 
luanp ° ° } «“ | 20) 25 

Ec&s, ‘ : ° | dozen 23 
Perarors, ° ° ibushel} 75) 100 

Ciper, ° | herve | 

—=s ———__ —___~ — —__ ———- —___———— } 





TERRIBLE TRACTORATION. 
Terrible Tractoration and other Peems. By Dr Caustic. 
tth Edition, For sale at the New England Seed Store. 
April 19. 








PLUM TREES, GRAPE VINES, &c. 

500 Plum trees of the most approved kinds and extra size, 
260 Quince trees of good size many of them have borne frnit, 
1500 Isabella grape trom 5 to 15 feet high. 1000 Catawba, 
Bland’s & Pond’s seedling extra size in bearing state, chasse- 
las Sweet Water, Black Hamburgh, &e, 10,000 roots Giant 
Asparagus, 5000 W ilmot’s early Rhubarb or Pie Plant, lately 
introduced, and a good assortment of Goosberries and Roses 
of different kinds. 

All orders leit at this office, or at Messrs Sawyer & Poaa's, 
25 Broad street, and with the subseriber Cambridge Port, 
will meet with immediate attention, SAMUEL POND. 

March 15. 
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OS Lik Le 
THE TIMES. 


BY J. G. WHITTIER. 


“ Oh dear! Oh dear 7 { grieve, [ grieve 
For the good old days of Adam and Eve.’? 

The times —the times —I say the times are getting 
worse than ever. 

The good old way our fathers trod shall grace their 
children never — 


The homely hearth of honest mirth —the traces of | 


their plough — 
The places of their worshipping are all forgotten now. 


Farewell the farmer’s honest looks, and independent 
mien, 

The tassel of his wavering corn —the blossom of the 
bean. 

a ~~ , 

lhe turnip top, the pumpkin vine — the produce or his 
toil, 

Have given place to flower pots, and plants of foreign 


soil. 


Farewell, the pleasant husking night —its merry after 
scenes, 


When Indian pudding smoked beside the giant pot of | 


beans. 

When ladies joined the social band, nor once affected 
fear, 

Dut gave a pretty cheek to kiss for every crimson cur. 


Affected modesty was not the least of virtues then, 

And few took pains to swoon away at the sight of ugly 
men — 

For well they knew the purity, which woman’s life 
should own, 

Depends not on appearances, but on the heart alone. 


Farewell to the buoyancy and openness of youth — 

The confidence of kind!y hearts — the consciousness 
of truth, 

The natural tone of sympathy —the language of the 
heart — 

Now curbed by fashion’s tyranny or turned aside by 
art. 


Farewell the jovial quilting maich— tho song and 
merry play, 
The whirling of a pewter plate — the many pawns to 


pey: 
The mimic marriage brought about by leaping o'er the 
Broom — 


The good old play of Blindman’s buff — the laugh that 


shook the reomn. 


Farewell the days of industry — the time hath glided 
by, 

When pretty hands were prettiest at making pumpkin 
pie — 

When waiting maids were needed not, and morning 
brought along 

The music of the spinning wheel, the milk maid's 
careless song. 


Ah! days of artless innocence — your dwellings are no 
more — 

And we are turning from the path, our fathers trod of 
yore — 

The homely hearth of honest mirth—the traces of 
the plough, 

‘The places of their worshipping, are all forgotten now, 
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AN EXCELLENT BOOK. 

Livine on orner Propie’s Mians.—The His- 
tory of Simon Silver, is the title of a pamphlet, 
published by Weeks, Jordan & Co.,, at the Liter- 
ary Rooms, 121 Washington street. It contains 
an entertaining and instructive tale ; and is par- 
| ticularly deserving the attention of all, whose oc- 
|eupations are of an agricultural nature. The em- 
barrassment of trade, the scarcity and high price 
of provisions, and a world full of petty vexations 
and serious calamities, are, in this well intended 
aud well executed tract, atiributed to the neglect 
of agriculture, a calling which is the source of all 
individual as well as national presperity. “ The 
cause of the greatest evils of these untoward times,” 





says the writer, “is, that the land in Massachusetts 
is not half cultivated. ‘Chere certainly isno want 
of productive soi} in this Commonwealth, There 
is land enough, if properly tilled, to support more 
than twice the population of the State Yes, land 
enough to produce every article of provision nec- 
essary for the support of more than twice the 
number of inhabitants of the State. Why then 
should we be forced to import from other States, 
and even from foreign countries, the very staff of 
| life ? Why is it that many of the middling clas- 
ses of the community should find themselves sub- 
jected to actual hardship and privation, while the 
poorest of the people are almost starving? Why 
should Massachusetts, by the neglect of egricul- 
ture, subject herself once in three or four years 
at least, and sometimes oftener, to the necessity 
of contributing to the gains of great monopolists 
of provisions in other states, when she has within 
her own borders the means of sustaining her own 
children ? 

“The answer is an obvious one. It is because 
her citizens are too ambitious and aspiring to con- 
tent themselves with the primitive occupations of 
their forefathers. It is because the people in the 
country covet the luxury of the city. Beeause it 
is by many looked upon as vulgar to cultivate the 
soil. Because manual labor is reckoned a dis- 
grace. Hence it is that the sons of our farmers 
desert their homes, where they might remain con- 
tented and cheerful with the lome-spun enjoy- 
ments and labors of a country life.” &e. 

The story of Simon Silver is well told; its in- 
cidents are such as well might be anticipated from 
arustic sharper, who, instead of being governed 
by the principle that “ honesty is the best policy,” 
was actuated by 





* ‘That low cunning, which in fools supplies, 
And amply too, the place of being wise.” 


The author appears to be well acquainted with 
country affairs, as well as with city life, and his 
little narrative is replete with matter which com- 
bines utility with amusement, in a manner which 
must make it acceptable as well as valuable, to 
all who are solicitous to make the pen and the 
press subservient to the best interests of man- 


kind. 








Parable of the Maiden and the Tulip Bulb. 


OnE fine morning in Merch, a young maiden 
took from her drawera tulip bulb which she had 
received from her brother, who delighted in the 
symbols which nature affords us. She went in- 
to her garden to plant it in the earth. A while 
she examined the pretty roundness ot’ its shape, 








l then digged a holein the soft earth, to reevive the 
embryo plant aud flower. 

But suddenly the Bulb exclaimed with mani- 
fest terror and entreaty in its tones, “ Pretty mai- 
den, bury me not, | implore thee, in ti.e dark, cold, 
damp ground, where I shall lie in sorrow and sad- 
ness, With no companions but the moles who will 
devour me. Rather jet me remain forever with 
you: there I can see the light and fec! the warmth. 
Do not bury me so cruelly in the ground.” 

« Pretty Bulb,” said the damsel, as sie paused 
kindiy and stayed her hand, “lament not that t 
deprive you of the kindly shelter you have enjoy- 
ed, and consign you to the earth. ‘The time of 
your slumberivg there will be short. True, it 
is cold, but in a few days the sun will enliven the 
word with its rays, your heart will be gladdened 
| by its warmth, aud you will rise cut of the dark- 
ness into the light; out of tie close and unpleas- 
ant mould you will shoot upwards ia the bounti- 
ful air; and from the very dampiess which you 
dread, you will derive strength. 
you will shine as the queen of the fowers of spring. 
the lark will salute you in the morning ; the but- 
terfly will beg a new charm to bestow upon his 
wings, and the bee, active and cheerful, will come 
a solicit your favors while the dew is still fresh 

in your bosom,” 

The Bulb was satisfied. It said no more, but 
the smile of faith was upon it. Ina few weeks 
I passed by the garden. The bumble bulb now 
lifted up its many colored head upon the top of 
its graceful stalk, {ft was just expanding its g!o- 
ries to weleome the May-day sun, ‘The lark went 
far up among the clouds to tell him of the present 
which awaited his coming. ‘The early bee mur- 
mured forth his grateful song to the happy fluw- 
er, and a chorus of butterflies filled the air With 
their praises. 

‘Thus they sang, as they flew round and round, 
in the perfumed atmosphere that the happy plant 
hneathed forth. 

“Blessed art thou, oh flower, and double thy 
joy. ‘Thy beauty and thy bliss, are all the re- 
ward of thy faith. 


No iongera root, 


The earth is dark aud unlove- 
ly, but beauty springs out of itsbosom. ‘ibe ground 
is cold and damp, but thy faith bas triumphed, 
and now thou art free, now thou art 

Thy faith is triumphant, and thou art all bliss!” 
—Sunday School Teacher. +t 
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